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’ > Minds? to the farm producer a purchasing power equivalent to 
What's on Farm Leaders’ M that of the years 1909-14, the base period. (lor tobacco 
and potatoes there are other base periods.) Parity is 
arrived at by comparing prices received by farmers with 
prices paid. In computing “prices paid,” interest and 
taxes, the cost of manufactured goods such as machinery, 
and a long list of other items, are included. Labor cost 
of manuiactured goods is thus reflected in “prices paid.” 
but the wages paid by farm operators to laborers on farms 
have not been included. 

Parity is thus an index of purchasing power, computed 
by a long statistical process. It is not a fixed level. If, 
for example, the costs of iarm supplies should rise then 


The demands made of Congress by nearly all the na- 
tional leaders of farm organizations, in the midst of the 
price control controversy, have aroused dissension and 
deep feeling, and have been the occasion for raising con- 
titutional questions of great importance. Among those 
interested in the relationships between large groups in 
the nation’s population, there has naturally arisen the 
questions, “Why do the farm leaders feel as they do in 
the current controversy? People do not press as they 
have done without cause. What are the chief factors, 
social and psychological, that have caused this demonstra- 


tion ?” the prices of products sold would also have to be raised 
The details of the controversy are being generally [ol- so as to assure parity. By this method the Department 
lowed through press and radio. We attempt to contribute of Agriculture figures parity prices monthly for ail prod- 
to an understanding of it, by interpreting mainly what ucts. Parity was first recognized as the goal of the 
is on the farm leaders’ minds and hearts, and also by national farm policy in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
revealing a few matters about agricultural forces and of 1933. 
movements not brought out by those who write current The farm producers of the nation have in large numbers 
events. recognized the goal of parity above all other goals. Since 
- oe 1925, however, in spite of all the efforts of the Adminis- 
The President's Challenge tration and the farm leaders, parity was not attained, on 
The current national discussion began, of course, with an average, until 1937, and then only for a brief period. 
President Roosevelt’s Labor Day address, and the mes- In September, 1941, the average farm price level reached 
sage to Congress, claiming that rapid advances in the parity and has hovered around it monthly ever since. On 
wst of living might shortly imperil the war effort, and September 30, 1942, it was reported to be 107 per cent 
asking Congress to enact effective price stabilization of parity on September 15. ‘This means obviously that 
measures by October 1, or he would act under his con- prices oi certain farm commodities are above parity, and 
titutional powers, and also under authority of the war others are below it. 
statutes that grant him certain specified powers. (In the 
Second War Powers Act, Congress had authorized the The President's Proposals 


President to allocate “‘any facilities or material for defense 


The President asked of Congress that the terms of the 
upon such conditions and to such extent,’ as he may 


Price Control Act be amended so as to remove the specific 
determine to be necessary for the effective prosecution of prohibition against ceilings until farm prices reached about 
the war. The Lend-Lease Act in defining “defense artic- 116 per cent of parity. He wished to preserve the “parity 
ks” specifically mentioned agricultural commodities). principle.” He was willing to have farm prices stabilized 
The President referred particularly to advancing costs at parity, or at levels of some recent date, whichever 
of foods, and alleged that the control of the cost of living should be higher. He was willing to authorize a “floor” 
tad been made difficult because Congress had, in the for farm prices, thus guaranteeing a minimum return. 
Price Control Act of 1942, prohibited ceilings on prices The whole matter has been complicated, however, because 
received by farmers until they reached 110 per cent of the President also wrote in his message: “Calculations 
jarity, or at three alternate levels, whichever was highest. of parity must include all costs of production, including 
The President claimed that the Price Control Act, in the cost of labor.” These words have been much stressed 
practical terms, forbade ceilings on many farm prices until by both the farm blocs and the farm lobby. The Presi- 
they reached levels of 116 per cent of parity—which he dent stated that governmental payments to farmers for 
aid was much too high. compliance with the Soil Conservation Act, and the large 
gross income in prospect for farmers in 1942 should also 
What Is Parity? be recognized. And he struck at the rigid and high levels 

Parity means, in lay language, a price level that gives previously authorized by Congress, and stated that they 


— 
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were “favoritism” to one group. He also promised to 
stabilize wages, if prices were stabilized. 

Thereupon the tarm lobby persuaded the House to 
adopt a proposal that ceilings on farm prices be placed 
at parity, but that parity be redefined so as to include all 
farm labor costs, including the work of members oi the 
farm family, the traditionally “unpaid labor.” This would 
in effect set ceilings at about 112 per cent of the present 
parity, a procedure highly unsatisfactory to the President. 
The Senate on September 29 adopted an amendment 
embodying the same provisions. On September 30, the 
Senate shifted its position, and authorized the President 
to stabilize farm prices and industrial wages at the levels 
of September 15, and directed the President to give 
“adequate weighting” to increased wages paid for farm 
labor in the process c* setting the farm price ceilings. 
As we went to press, the bills were “in conference.” 


What Is Organized Agriculture? 


The proposals of the farm lobby were kept before 
Congress by the national officers of the following organi- 
zations: The National Grange, old and large tarm 
organization, often known as a farmers’ “lodge,” in which 
men and women are members; The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, a national federation of numerous 
state units, also with a large constituency in most states— 
with families as members; The National Council of 
Farmers’ Cooperatives, with a constituency of 64 national 
and regional cooperatives, mainly for marketing farm 
products; The National Federation of Milk Producers, 
which represents cooperatives marketing fluid milk and 
other dairy products. These organizations have in their 
memberships most of what might be called “organized 
agriculture.” Their memberships overlap considerably 
because many farmers are members of several organiza- 
tions. In addition to comprising almost all of organized 
agriculture, these organizations have in their constituen- 
cies over half of the more than 6,000,000 farm operators. 


Important Dissents 


The farm lobby was not unanimous in its stand. The 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, spokesman 
for about 100,000 low-income farmers in many states, 
supported the President. Among other things, its leaders 
have recently claimed that they were the first among 
officers of farm organizations willing to bring public atten- 
tion to the fact that parity was reached, on an average, 
in 1941. Also supporting the President were the trustees 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau, one of the large and well- 
financed state units of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, who passed, shortly after the Labor Day mes- 
sage, the following resolution: 

“Farmers would rather have stable prices for a long 
period than high prices for a short period followed by low 
prices—which was the experience after the last war; an 
experience farmers don’t want to repeat. 

“The Ohio Farm Bureau has consistently stood for 
parity prices. We believe farmers are entitled to full 
parity prices, but that’s all we ask. We have been on 
record for stabilizing of farm prices whenever the other 
elements were stabilized along with them especially profits 
and wages. 

“The President is trying to head off economic inflation 
which would be disastrous for the whole country and it 
is up to every economic group to back him up, even if it 
means a little pinching here and there. 


“barmers are eager and willing to do their part. Thi 
is no time for one economic group to jockey for advan 
over the others. We must put the over-all national inter. 
est first. That is what the President is trying to get us qj 
to do. He can count on the common farmers of thi 
country to cooperate.” 


The Official Statement 


The official statement by officers of the national arp 
organizations, in the form of a letter to several Senator 
on September 25, made the following points in favor 
their position, emphasizing that the “manpower issue” j 
very important to them: They “cannot understand” th 
attitude of those who favor generous financial rewards fo 
manufacturitig and labor in the war effort but are unwil. 
ing to guarantee farmers price levels that will enable 
them to pay the advancing wages for farm labor, fo; 
which defense industries are bidding. Farmers do no 
have a forty-hour week, or time and a half for overtime 
or any double time. Wage rates in manufacturing ar 
the highest in the history of the nation. The farm leader 
complain of the way the metropolitan press has played 
up the controversy as a “contest between the Presiden 
and the Congress.” They say they want to assure heavy 
production, The volume of farm production is threatened, 
They ask for price levels that will enable farmers t 
achieve a maximum output. Unless farmers can pay the 
current high rates for farm labor, they say there will b 
“a major catastrophe” in the form of a food shortage 


Going Deeper 
Numerous declarations made in the farm press, and in 
conversations, need also to be taken into account, if one 


would “go deeper” into the matter. Here is a summary 
of many of them: 


It was bad public policy, it is alleged by some, ior the 
President to make his address on Labor Day. The Preg- 
dent says the 1942 Price Control Act shows “favoritism’ 
toward farmers—actually, say some farm leaders, the 
President in handling the matter has showed his “favorit: 
ism” for organized labor. Mr. Roosevelt has now become 
a “labor President.” He has packed his War Labor Board 
with representatives of the public who are really the parti- 
sans of organized labor, it is being said. The President 
keeps Thurman Arnold around, lets him prosecute his 
cases, and actually thwarts him by not supporting his 
pleas to Congress for application of the Antitrust Laws 
to certain labor practices—so say others. 


At bottom, this is very much of a farm vs. labor cor- 
\roversy. The leaders of organized agriculture, in the 
press, and in conversations, sometimes ridicule the labor 
record in the war. They circulate statements about the 
extent of strikes, e.g., the one by Vice Admiral Greenslade 
at San Francisco on September 7, that “wild cat strikes” 
had caused 222 tie-ups in essential war industries in the 
2) of July alone. (New York Times, September 8 
1942, 


Many of the comments about labor are extremely 
caustic. It is said that for devoted farm workers there are 
no pennants, no great assemblies to award the E’s—but 
then farmers do not strike, and are stupid enough to work 
100 hours a week, if necessary. Farmers also produce the 
goods by means of the labor of women and girls—they're 
riding the tractors without pay. 
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Among urban consumers, farm leaders also generally 
eel they have few advocates, even few who understand. 
Urban consumers, they say, go wild about sweatshop 
gnditions in manufacturing—but they don’t care about 
sweatshop conditions among farm families. Among for- 
jynate people in cities and suburbs, say many ot our tarm- 
es, agriculture is a subject to be ignored. Among the 
churches, they feel they have a few friends among the 
gnall, poorly financed country churches, but on the broad 
avenues, justice for agriculture is seldom mentioned. 


It has often been said that the feelings of people in a 
witroversy are important facts in the case. We present 
this summary as important social data that cannot be 
ignored by those who try to understand what has been 
going on 1 Congress in September, 1942, In conclusion, 
it may be pointed out that the farm press discusses the 
roblem as one oi finding a level for stabilization that will 
jalt an upward spiral oi harmful inflation and at the same 
time encourage an unprecedented volume of farm pro- 
duction. but the farm press also says that industrial 
wage stabilization has been bungled, and that farmers are 
unwilling to be the victims in this situation. 


The Church and the World 


The perennial issue concerning the relation of Chris- 
tianity to the social scene is pointedly raised in recent 
pronouncements coming from England. In an address 
on September 26 at the meeting in Albert Hall arranged 
by the Industrial Christian Fellowship, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury said that the church “has both the right 
and the duty to declare the principles which should govern 
the ordering of society.” He insisted that the “understand- 
ing which the church has concerning the nature of the 
destiny of man gives it the qualification for declaring what 
kind of structure in society is wholesome for man and 
what is unwholesome.” Many people, he said, fear this 
assertion of the church’s right to proclaim the principles 
of social ethics lest the church “may attempt to impose 
upon a society consisting of people who are very mixed in 
religious allegiance a type of order that will only work 
effectively if all the citizens are genuine Christians.” 
Nothing of the sort is involved, but “there are certain ways 
of ordering society which express and reproduce a defi- 
nitely unwholesome outlook on life and others which 
suggest a right ordering of human motives—and between 
the two the church is qualified to judge.” 


Land and Credit 


“The present treatment of land and the buildings 
placed on it strikes me,” said Dr. Temple, “as perfectly 
topsy-turvy. If a landlord neglects his property and it 
falls into a bad condition, which is an injury to society, 
the rates upon that property are reduced, while if he 
improves the property, and so does a service to society, 
his rates are increased. But if the rates were levied on 
the land itself, not on the buildings placed on it, there 
would always be an inducement to make the property as 
good as possible in order that the best return might be 
received from it.” 

Here the basis of control appears. “You see I am going 
on the supposition that what we have to do is not to 
expect that men will guide their conduct always by the 
motive of service instead of self-interest, but rather to 
80 organize life that self-interest prompts those actions 
which are of greatest social service... . 
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“It seems to me a primary political principle that 
wherever you have something which is universaily needed, 
but which is governed as a monopoly, that monopoly should 
be taken over by the state. ‘he private issue ol new 
credit should be regarded in the modern world in just 
the same way in which the private minting of money was 
regarded in earlier times. The banks should be limited in 
their lending power to the amount deposited by their 
clients, while the issue of newer credit should be the 
function of public authority.” 


A Layman’s Challenge 


At the same meeting Sir Stafford Cripps, though he 
spoke as a layman, made what we in this country would 
cail a typical social gospel address, in the prophetic tradi- 
tion. “ihere have been,’ he said, “and still are, two 
widely ditiering conceptions of the functions of the church, 
not perhaps mutually exclusive, yet offering very opposite 
approaches to the problems of civilization. ‘he first 
regards the church as a channel by which we can indi- 
vidually attain personal salvation in the life to be lived 
hereaiter. ‘Lhe second sees the church as an active pro- 
tagonist of the Kingdom of Heaven, or the rule of God 
here on earth, as a pioneer of social salvation, more con- 
cerned with creating the greatest sum ot human good and 
happiness here and now than encouraging individual merit 
as a means of personal salvation hereatter.” 

Sir Statford is all for the latter position. The “two- 
worldly conception” of religion, he said, discourages the 
daily practice of Christian faith in social and economic 
life. ‘Lhe church must be “untrammelled by any material 
interest” so that its moral judgment may be clear. “The 
church has suffered, and suffers, because of the knowledge 
or fear that the bold teaching of Christian principles 
applied to present society will create a demand for far- 
reaching social and economic changes which may under- 
mine the financial organization and stability of the church 
itself. This knowledge is true, but it has no relevance 
whatever to the duty of the church in putting forward the 
steps necessary for our social salvation, and cannot alter 
the objectives for which every Christian must work.” 
This means that we must “devote ourselves to the estab- 
lishment of social justice as strenuously and whole- 
heartedly as we now strive to win the war. There must 
be no let-up until we have won the peace, and I warn 
you that the struggle for social justice will be a long and 
arduous one.” We ourselves, he said, may be standing 
in the way. ‘We may be part of some vested interest, 
financial or otherwise, which would have to be swept aside 
in order to reach our objective.” But if privilege is to be 
ended “we must be prepared to give up our privileges 
with the rest.” Christianity is either “no more than the 
whited sepulchre of the Pharisees, or else it is the most 
real thing in our lives. We dare not preach social salva- 
tion unless we work for social justice.” 


What Is the Church’s Essential Function? 


In a presidential address before the Canterbury Dioc- 
esan Conference on July 15 the Archbishop made a 
striking statement concerning the function of the church. 
He noted that cooperation between church and state 
develops in a fairly uniform way. “The form of this 
varies from one period to another, though the pattern of 
variation is constant. First the church pioneers under the 
impulse of some of its own devoted members; then the 
state offers some measure of assistance, so that work 
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imown to be good may be extended; then the state comes 
into the same field alongside the church; the area of state 
activity grows, and when the whole ground is covered, 
that of the church contracts; at last the state takes over 
the whole activity, but is as a rule ready to welcome the 
cooperation of the church... .””. He welcomed the entry 
of the state into the welfare field saying: “After all, 80 
per cent of the young people of England were in 1939 
out of touch with any organization for their welfare. But 
while the state seeks to gather in many of those 80 per 
cent it may greatly damage our work among the 20 per 
cent.” 


Dr. Temple proceeded to a most interesting reflection 
on the function of the church. “In an ideal world,” he 
said, “the church would directly control no activities 
except worship; for all citizens would be Christians, and 
all Christians would be members of one united church, 
so that what the state undertook would be conducted on 
Christian lines. We are sadly far from such a state of 
affairs; but it is worth while to remember that our ideal 
should not be a totalitarian church any more than a 
totalitarian state. We must pioneer on our own lines, 
and retain what is launched under our own control till 
its underlying principles are accepted. But in all these 
social spheres our goal should be not the establishment 
or maintenance of proprietary control, but direction by 
means of an all-pervasive influence.” 


A Philosopher’s Diagnosis 


From a very different source come some noteworthy 
observations concerning the status of religion in the 
world to which we next call attention—Cyril E. M. Joad, 
professor of philosophy in the University of London. He 
wrote two articles on the “Prospect for Religion” in the 
New Statesman and Nation for August 22 and August 
29. The articles were inspired apparently by a conference 
which Mr. Joad had held with a group of church leaders 
representing the major non-Catholic denominations. He 
says they were a “bewildered group of men.” This be- 
wilderment is indeed easy to understand. “Until the last 
decade the belief in human progress persisted, in spite 
of the accumulating evidence to the contrary, as the in- 
stinctive creed of the Left. Human life, we felt, would 
get better as the result of the workings of an automatic 
law, and of whatever things were valuable—knowledge, 
beauty, goodness, culture, wealth and comfort, particu- 
larly of wealth and comfort, there would be ever-increas- 
ing instalments. . . .” Now, men look back on their 
former optimism and see something wrong with the 
picture. “Perhaps after all there is something incorrigible 
about mankind. .. .” Christianity knows what is wrong. 
It is sin, which Mr. Joad says his generation was taught 
to believe is a by-product of circumstance, due on the 
one hand to poverty and on the other to the formation 
of mental complexes, feelings of inferiority, of guilt, and 
so on. This meant that “a world of perfectly psycho- 
analyzed and prosperous communists would be millennial, 
the millennium being conceived as a place in which all 
the heads were hard and all the pillows soft.” 


But these easy beliefs seem to have gone by the board. 
People are calling in question their former assumptions, 
questioning even the most deeply rooted scientific assump- 
tions which developed in the last century. “Between 
thirty and forty years ago, a revolution took place in 
physics, as the result of which the nineteenth-century 
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conception of a cosmos, which, consisting only of materiy 
particles in motion, nevertheless atforded a sufficient ¢. 
planation of all the phenomena, bodily, mental, and spi. 
itual of existence, has been discarded. It takes aboy 
iorty years for a revolution in scientific thinking ty 
percolate into the popular consciousness, the common. 
sense view of the world usually being a petrified versigg 
of the science of half a century ago. ‘The intellectuak 
are reached in about thirty years... .” 

in spite of the manifest revived interest in religion 
Mr. joad tuinks that the statistics as well as comma 
observation are against any assumption that the future 
currents oi religion will flow in ecclesiastical channels, 
He reiers to British hgures showing that while five per 
cent oi the population go to church more than they did 
prior to the war there is an increase of 21 per cent in the 
number of those who do not go at all. tHe quotes th 
jresident of the Methodist Conterence as referring to the 
precipitous decline im church membership. 


What Should the Church Do Now? 


One alternative for the church, Mr. Joad continues, 
is to take the Malvern Conference line. ‘Carried to its 
logical conclusion, this entails a vigorous move to the 
Lett. Let the churches come out strongly for the abol- 
tion of the prolit motive in industry, thereby putting them. 
selves at the head of contemporary advanced movements 
in politics and economics; let them cut the cable of the 
state connection, thereby disembarrassing themselves o 
the necessity of justifying the policies of governments, 
and apologizing ior war; let them put their own house 
in order by effecting an equalitarian distribution of their 
own financial resources; let priests be poor and go out 
among the people as men of the people; let them make 
the cause oi the underdog their own; let them, in a word, 
align themselves with the revolutionary tendencies stirring 
in the matrix of the times, and they may once again hope 
to interpret religion to the times.” 

Such is one alternative. If anyone can suggest sucha 
comeback for the church, Mr. Joad says, it is the Arch- 
bishop ef Canterbury. At this point, however, Mr. Joad 
surprises his readers by offering another alternative. This 
“alternative line of development is, then, that of a Chris- 
tianity which is doctrinally tight and practically exacting. 
It will refuse to concern itself, except incidentally, with 
the affairs of this world, justifying its refusal on the 
grounds that this world is not the real world and this 
life not man’s true life. This world is too bad to be real, 
this life too bad to be true... . A church advancing along 
this path—or should I say, returning to it?—would not 
hesitate to insist on supernatural dogmas as articles of 
faith and to impose abstentions, and even penances, as 
disciplines of life. Indifferent to political creeds and 
economic remedies, it would not directly seek to permeate, 
or even to influence the state. The good that it did—and 
it would do much—would be from the margin and not 
from the centre; its priests would relieve suffering as 
and where they found it, and would devote their time to 
helping the poor and the sick, the prisoners and the op- 
pressed, instead of to interviewing Cabinet Ministers and 
pestering government departments. . The impolite 
name for all this is ‘escapism’; the polite, the revelation 
of the true faith and the return to the true mission of 
Christianity.” Whatever it be called this is the strain which 
has come to the fore in the Christian religion in times 
“of the breaking of civilization.” 
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